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A study was conducted to compare the attitudes of teachers toward the 
professionalization of teaching with the attitudes of state and local educational 
association leadership personnel. A questionnaire based on resolutions acted upon 
by the New York State Teachers Association House of Delegates examined opinions 
of both groups on programs designed to foster professional advancement, to 
promote association gains, and to improve working rights and privileges. Of the 809 
questionnaires distributed (674 to a proportionate sample of teachers from 45 
selected school districts representative ot elementary and secondary; rural, urban, 
and suburban; large and small schools), 529 were returned, representing all segments 
of the sample. Results indicate that the views of association leaders and classroom 
teachers differ significantly; In general, teachers tend not to accept responsibilities 
necessary for professional status, while association leaders are knowledgeable 
about professional matters and willing to work toward attainment of professional 
goals. Suggestions for programs to advance professional status: (1) Local 
associations, with state and national cooperation, might place greater emphasis on 
conveying to their members a better understanding of professional ethics, 
responsibilities, and knowledge of the characteristics of a profession. (2) Teacher 
preparation institutions could include the foregoing in their programs. (JS) 
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Teaching as a 
Profession 



Attitudes of Teachers and 
Association Leaders 

VERNE 6. JEFFERS 



A T present, teaching does not appear to qualify 
as a full-fledged profession. Classroom teach- 
ers express a desiie for professional status but 
do not indicate a desire to accept accompanying 
responsibilities. As a group they seem more in- 
terested in promoting personal gains. The real 
desires of teachers seem to be in directions other 
than that of professional goals and are on a dif- 
ferent plane from those of association leaders. 
Much of the literature dealing with teaching as a 
profession suggests that teachers do not possess 
adequate knowledge of the obligations and priv- 
ileges commensurate with professional status, im- 
plying that teachers would be more apt to work 
toward professional goals if they were more aware 
of the implications of professionalism. 

Educational associations have been primarily 
responsible for the advancement of teaching 
toward professional status. The purpose of an 
association is to do collectively what cannot be 
done individually. When a group encompasses 
large numbers, each member cannot participate 
as an individual in all associational activities and 
elected representatives must serve the larger 
group. In theory, these elected leaders speak for 
and act in the interest of the group that places 
them in the leadership role; if they truly represent 
the group, their conduct reflects the attitudes and 
behavior of the total group. However, because 



experiences of those in leadership roles may not 
be common to experiences of members of the 
group, the thinking of individual leaders may not 
necessarily reflect group goals and there is no 
assurance that the leaders will act in accordance 
with group desires. Unless the leaders and the 
group they represent have similar goals, any great 
accomplishments will be difficult to achieve. 

This article reports the results of a study to 
compare the attitudes of teachers toward the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching with the attitudes of 
state and local educational association leadership 
personnel. The study, which was conducted in 
New York State, was made by examining opinions 
of the two groups on programs designed to foster 
professional advancement, to promote associa- 
tional gains, and to improve working rights and 
privileges. 1 It was prompted by a concern for the 
professional status of teaching and by an interest 
in knowing why education has not fulfilled the 
professional ambitions often expressed by indi- 
vidual members. 

Virtually without exception, the literature deal- 
ing with teaching as a profession expresses the 
need for recognized professional status for teach- 
ers and charges the teaching body, through its 
associations, with the responsibility of working for 
professional goals. The study provides indications 
of the extent to which professional associations 
have accepted this responsibility, the degree to 
which educational association leaders reflect the 
feeling of the body they represent, and the recep- 
tivity of classroom teachers to moves in the direc- 
tion of professionalism. 



Background for the Study 

Teaching has been referred to as a profession 
for so many years that it is common to use the 
term “teaching profession” without reflecting on 
the degree to which teachers demonstrate profes- 
sional characteristics. However, many people — 
laymen as well as educators — are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the professional level 
of teaching and -the extent to which teachers 
possess professional characteristics. 

The 1950 progress report of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards states: “Teaching is far from being a 
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